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CONTACTS BETWEEN ARMENIA AND PONTUS 
IN THE PRE-CHRISTIAN PERIOD 


Richard Wilkinson 


By the twentieth century, Armenians had come to consider Pontus—by 
which is meant the stretch of Black Sea coast and its hinterland from 
Sinope in the west round to Batum and Poti in the east—almost an in- 
tegral part of their homeland. This is shown by the fact that the Arme- 
nian delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 claimed for an 
independent Armenia some 250 miles of Black Sea coastline extending 
on both sides of and including the ancient Greek city of Trebizond. 

But how ancient were these links with the Black Sea coast? Were 
there always contacts with the peoples, whether proto-Armenian, Urar- 
tian or pre-Armenian, or Armenian, who inhabited the highland areas 
of geographical Armenia proper that lie to the south and southeast of 
Pontus? This essay explores the existence of such contacts and exam- 
ines the evidence such as it is for their nature and intensity from pre- 
historic times down to period of the Roman Empire. 

Armenia has been inhabited since the earliest times. The country 
possessed animals to hunt, trees and bushes from which to gather fruit 
and berries, and, perhaps most important of all for stone-age beings, a 
suitable stone from which to fashion tools and implements. Armenia 
has extensive deposits of the dark volcanic glass known as obsidian, a 
material ideal for chipping into a cutting edge. Discoveries of obsidian 
tools of various kinds have been made in many parts of Armenia, most 
abundantly on the slopes of Mount Aragats. These discoveries have es- 
tablished that Armenia was inhabited at all the main stages of the de- 
velopment of prehistoric man.’ 


1 Of the many studies of Paleolithic remains in Armenia, one of the most useful 
and accessible is still John M. Coles and Eric S. Higgs, The Archaeology of Early 
Man (London: Faber, 1969), pp. 325-56. 


This material is presented solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes. 
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With the Neolithic revolution around 10,000 B.C. man began to live 
a settled existence based on agriculture and pastoralism and for the 
first time made use of pottery. Egypt, Western Asia, the central Anato- 
lian plateau, and Mesopotamia (modern Iraq) have all been put forward 
as the place where this settled existence first began, but Armenia was 
not far behind. The picture based on excavations near Van and from 
sites such as Kultepe near Nakhichevan is of an unsophisticated soci- 
ety, more or less keeping pace with most of the main advances of the 
more developed societies in Mesopotamia and Anatolia, but of no great 
originality or dynamism. Pottery has demonstrated that there were trad- 
ing links between the Van region and northern Mesopotamia and Syria, 
but no clear connection has yet been established with the Black Sea 
region.” 

With the advent of the Bronze Age toward the end of the fourth 
millennium B.C., the picture changes. Armenia is one of the places 
where copper, the basic material for bronze, is found, not far away 
from the other minerals required—tin, arsenic, and antimony. For the 
first time the historic land of Armenia acquired a certain cultural uni- 
formity. The two characteristics that best illustrate this culture, called 
the Early Transcaucasian or the Kuro-Araxes culture, are its pottery 
and architecture.’ Although the evidence is not conclusive, it is widely 
believed that this distinctive culture may have originated in the Araxes 
River Valley in the plain at the foot of Mount Ararat. It seems that this 
culture spread rapidly outwards to cover most of Transcaucasia, the 
highlands of what became known as the Armenian Plateau, as far west 
as modern Elazig (Kharpert; historic Tsopk/Sophene), and northwest- 
ern Iran. A later expansion brought exponents of the Kuro-Araxes cul- 
ture right down into the Levant and northern Palestine. This expansion 
does not, however, seem to have reached the Black Sea coast of 
Pontus. Discoveries of this period have been made in sites near Amisus 


? For a brief account of Neolithic finds in the region, see Charles Burney and 
David Marshall Lang, The Peoples of the Hills (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1971), pp. 18-42. 

? General surveys of this culture include Tariel N. Chubinishvili, “The Inter- 
connections between the Caucasian (‘Kura-Araxes’) and the Near East Cultures in the 
Third Millennium B.C.,” Seventh International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences (Moscow, 1964); Boris B. Piotrovskii, “The Aeneolithic Cul- 
ture of Transcaucasia in the Third Millennium B.C.,” Sixth International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences: Reports. (Moscow, 1962); Hay zhoghovrdi 
patmutyun [History of the Armenian People], vol. 1 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, 1971), pp. 100-56; Burney and Lang, Peoples of the Hills, pp. 43-85. 
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(Samsun), but they suggest that the cultural affinities of that region in 
the latter half of the third millennium B.C. (around 2,300) were with 
the central Anatolian plateau.* 

More remarkable still, perhaps, is the apparent connection between 
Pontus and the Kuban region of southern Russia where the great burial 
at Maikop shows clear affinities with the burials at Alaja Huyuk in cen- 
tral Anatolia.” No evidence suggests any comparable burials on the 
Armenian Plateau or Transcaucasia dating from that period, so the 
conclusion is that even at that early period there was a maritime trade 
across the Black Sea, or at least over the fairly short distance between 
the Kuban and central Pontus. 

With the breakup of the Early Transcaucasian/Kuro-Araxes culture 
toward the end of the third millennium B.C., the picture becomes more 
confused. Local traditions carried on in many places; continuity of oc- 
cupation is shown, for example, by the excavations at Metsamor in the 
Plain of Ararat not far from Erevan. Anatolia, Armenia, and Iran in the 
course of the second millennium B.C. were the scene of various inva- 
sions or infiltrations of Indo-Aryan peoples, and the presence of bar- 
rows near Vanadzor (Kirovakan) as well as at Trialeti some 40 miles to 
the southwest of Tbilisi (Tiflis) shows that Armenia, too, was affected 
by these migrations—barrows being one of the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Indo-Aryan newcomers.” Yet, although there was con- 
tact with Colchis at the eastern end of the Black Sea, Pontus itself 
seems once again to have been isolated from significant cultural or 
other influences from Armenia. 

Toward the end of the second millennium B.C., there are records of 
Assyrian campaigns against first the “Kings of the Khurri land,” then 
“Uruatri,” and then “the land of Nairi,” where forty kings, it was 
boasted, were taken prisoner in around 1230 B.C. Assyria had become 
the dominant power in Western Asia, based in what is now northern 
Syria and northern Iraq. Nairi appears to have been situated to the 


* Charles A. Burney, “Northern Anatolia before Classical Times,” Anatolian 
Studies 6 (1956): 179-203. 

> A general description of the Maikop barrow is in Franz Hanéar, Urgeschichte 
Kaukasiens (Leipzig and Vienna: A. Schroll and Co., 1937), pp. 247-52. 

6 For a brief summary of discoveries at Trialeti, see David M. Lang, The Georgi- 
ans (London: Thames and Hudson, 1966), pp. 44-50; for the Kirovakan (now Vana- 
dzor) barrows, see Arutiun A. Martirosian, Armeniia v epokhu Bronzy i rannego 
Zheleza [Armenia in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of 

_ Sciences, 1964), pp. 47-78. 
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south of Lake Van and Lake Urmia, as well as on the northern shore of 
Van where the Assyrians campaigned against this foe some hundred 
years later in around 1100 B.c. In the following century, Assyrian in- 
scriptions revert to use of the term Uruatri and from then on that term 
becomes dominant.’ 

The kingdom of Urartu was the principal and at the time the only 
power in the Armenian highlands for some 350 years from. the mid- 
ninth century B.C. Its main centers were Van (it is sometimes identified 
as the kingdom of Van) and the Plain of Ararat, now the center of the 
modern Armenian republic. Westwards, it expanded as far as the Eu- 
phrates River, and eastwards, as far as Lake Urmia. To the south, the 
border fluctuated as the power of Urartu’s great rival, Assyria, rose and 
declined. To the north, Urartu appears not to have pushed beyond the 
mountains around Lake Sevan, though in the eighth century there is 
mention of contact with a land called Qulha, which may be synony- 
mous with Colchis. Even if this is correct, it seems fairly certain that 
Urartian domination never actually reached the Black Sea coast and 
that the Urartian rulers were content to shelter behind the jagged peaks 
of the Pontic Mountain chain. 

The Urartians were fine workers of metal, and it has long been 
known that objects of Urartian manufacture made their way to the 
Greek world and farther westward to Etruria in modern Italy. How did 
they come? One route was undoubtedly down from Van to northern 
Syria and the coast of the Levant held at that time by the Phoenicians. 
But some scholars have suggested an alternative route up the Araxes 
River Valley to where modern Erzerum (Karin) stands, then down 
through the Pontic chain to the Greek city of Trebizond. If so, this 
would be the first clear instance of regular contact between the Pontic 
littoral and Armenia." But its importance and indeed its existence as a 
trade route have been put into question by other scholars who rely on 
archaeological evidence of finds along the route to show that substan- 
tial trade was carried from the Urartian centers of Van and Karmir Blur 
westward through Asia Minor to the Greek cities of the Aegean sea- 


7 A pioneering work on the history of Armenia is that of Nicolas Adontz, Histoire 
d’Armenie (Paris: n.p., 1946). For a comprehensive overview of the main archae- 
ological excavations, see Boris Piotrovsky, The Ancient Civilization of Urartu (Lon- 
don: Barrel and Rockliff, 1969). 

8 Richard D. Barnett, “Ancient Oriental Influences on Archaic Greece,” in Saul S. 
Weinberg, ed., The Aegean and the Near East (Locust Valley, NY: J.J. Augustin, 
1956), pp. 228-34. 
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board, such as Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus.’ It has in fact been gen- 
erally believed—and accepted by as distinguished an authority as Ha- 
kob Manandian—that the route from Erzerum via Baiburt down to the 
Black Sea at Trebizond only really came into use in Roman times." It 
may seem surprising that Trebizond, which was founded by Greek 
colonists from Sinope further west along the coast in 756 B.C., did not 
trade with its hinterland. But Trebizond, or Trapezos (Trapezus) to use 
its Greek name, remained an insignificant town until Roman times. Its 
function was largely to provide a stopping post and shelter to the Greek 
and other trading vessels that plied from the eastern end of the Black 
Sea (Phasis and Dioscurias) to the substantial cities of Amisus (Sam- 
sun) and Sinope, which had regular contact with the interior. The 
Greeks, intrepid and adventurous sailors in their way, preferred to hug 
the shore and put in for the night at a regular harbor, and thus founded 
a whole chain of coastal settlements from the Bosphorus along to Col- 
chis. 

Urartu succumbed to the Medes around the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C., and later that century the Persian Achaemenid Empire 
took over. This was the period during which the Armenians as such 
were establishing their ascendancy, at this stage probably more pre- 
ponderantly in the western part of their traditional homeland. In the 
winter of 401/400 B.c., the Greek general Xenophon crossed Armenia 
from south to north and subsequently described his journey with his 
10,000 soldiers in his Anabasis. This famous description, the first 
eyewitness account of life and conditions in Armenia, bears out the 
proposition that at that time there was little contact between Armenia 
and the Black Sea coast around Trebizond. The contrast between the 
situation Xenophon finds in Armenia and that in the lands further north 
in the Pontic chain behind Trebizond, is striking. Armenia itself, that is 
to say, the lands to the west and north of Lake Van, is prosperous and 
ordered. The satrap or governor, Tiribazus, is clearly in direct control. 
The Greeks pass by his palaces, they negotiate with him, and in one 
place they find horses that are being reared as tribute for the Persian 
king. Society as a whole is generally peaceable and ordered. Village 
headmen exercise authority at a local level. When a detachment of the 


? See, for example, J.M. Birmingham, “The Overland Route across Anatolia in the 
Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.C.,” Anatolian Studies 11 (1961): 185-95. 

1° Hakob A. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient 
World Trade, trans. Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
1965), p. 79. 
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Greek force meets up with a group of women and girls at a well out- 
side a large fortified village, the Greeks are able to converse through a 
Persian-speaking interpreter. Agriculture, too, is clearly well developed 
in Armenia at that time. A little further on their journey, when Xeno- 
phon and his men had probably reached the high plateau around 
Erzerum, the houses had become more primitive and designed to guard 
against the bitter cold.'’ Xenophon writes: “The houses here were un- 
derground, with a mouth like that of a well, but spacious below: and 
while entrances were tunneled down for the beasts of burden, the hu- 
man inhabitants descended by a ladder. In the houses were goats, 
sheep, cattle, fowls and their young. ... Here also were wheat, barley, 
and beans and barley-wine in large bowls.” 

When Xenophon set out with the village chief to visit his men who 
were billeted in the villages around, “everywhere he found them faring 
sumptuously and in fine spirits; there was no place . . . where they did 
not serve on the same table lamb, kid, pork, veal and poultry, together 
with many loaves of bread, some of wheat and some of barley,”"? Here, 
too, Xenophon converses with the village chief through a Persian- 
speaking interpreter. Although he had traveled some way since the en- 
counter with the women by the well, he is told once more that the land 
is Armenia and that the horses he had found in such number are being 
reared as tribute for the king of Persia. 

As Xenophon moves further north, however, the picture changes. 
Once into the mountains of the Pontic chain, the tribes become wilder 
and more warlike. Communication through the medium of Persian ap- 
pears to become impossible: in one place it is only because by chance 
there is a slave among Xenophon’s forces who originally came from 
that place that the Greeks are able to communicate with the fierce local 
tribes barring their way. And although Xenophon and his men finally 
arrive at the Greek settlement of Trapezos on the Black Sea coast, it 
seems clear that there is no well-marked trade route leading down 
through the mountains behind. 

These mountains at that time seem to have no Armenian inhabi- 
tants, while on the coast Trebizond is described as a Greek settlement 
set among, Colchian neighbors. The mountains behind Trebizond of 


! Xenophon, Anabasis, trans. Carlton L. Brownson and John Dillery (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library), IV.iv-viii. 

1? Thid., IV.v.25-26. 

13 Tbid., IV.v.30-31. 
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course subsequently become home to the Hamshentsi Armenians, and 
it has been noted that Xenophon gives an interesting description of the 
honey-sickness prevalent in those parts and for which the Hamshens 
have a special word.'* Xenophon writes: 


The swarms of bees in the neighbourhood were numerous, and the 
soldiers who ate of the honey all went off their heads and suffered 
from vomiting and diarrhea, and not one of them could stand up, but 
those who had eaten a little were like people exceedingly drunk, while 
those who had eaten a great deal seemed like crazed, or even in some 
cases dying, men. So they lay there in great numbers as though the 
army had suffered a defeat, and great despondency prevailed. On the 
next day, however, no one had died, and at approximately the same 
hour as they had eaten the honey they began to come to their senses; 
and on the third or fourth day they got up, as if from a drugging. 


Seventy years later in 331 B.C., Alexander the Great crushed the 
Persian army at the battle of Gaugamela and ushered in the Hellenistic 
age. Armenia itself was never actually conquered; like the rest of the 
Persian Empire, it was deemed to have passed into the hands of Alex- 
ander and his successors after the final defeat and death of the Persian 
king. In fact, however, the family of the Persian satrap Orontes (Er- 
vand) was able to maintain itself in power despite the pretensions of 
the Seleucid dynasty, based in Antioch in northern Syria, which con- 
sidered that Armenia was a legitimate part of its inheritance from 
Alexander.'° 

Despite the success of the Orontid dynasty in hanging on to power, 
the Seleucid Antiochus [II does seem to have brought Armenia under 
more direct control toward the end of the third century B.C. When he 
was defeated by the Romans in 189 B.C., his two governors, Artaxias 
(Artashes) and Zariadres (Zareh), who may in fact themselves have 
been connected to the Orontid dynasty, declared themselves independ- 
ent with the title of king. Artaxias ruled over the greater part of Arme- 
nia and founded a new capital at Artaxata (Artashat) on the Araxes in 


14 Bert Vaux, “Hemshinli: The Forgotten Black Sea Armenians,” Journal of Ar- 
menian Studies 6:2 (2000/2001): 48. 

15 Xenophon, Anabasis, IV viii.20-21. 

16 The main historical outline in the rest of this essay is drawn from Richard D. 
Wilkinson, Jniroduction to the History of Pre-Christian Armenia (Society for Arme- 
nian Studies, Occasional Paper No. 3), where additional detailed references can be 
found. 
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the Plain of Ararat. Zariadres ruled over the smaller province of So- 
phene to the west, situated in the bend of the Euphrates River. Artaxias 
was a powerful and wily ruler; the Greek geographer Strabo, who him- 
self came from Amasia in western Pontus not far from Armenia, wrote 
that Artaxias and Zariadres gradually extended their territories in all 
directions and that as a result the same language, that is Armenian, be- 
came spoken from the Caspian to the west of the Euphrates." At the 
same time, by conquering some of the territory occupied by the tribes 
of the Pontic Mountains and by pushing westwards, Artaxiad Armenia 
became more closely the neighbor of the kingdom of Pontus, which 
had also maintained its independence under a dynasty of Iranian origin. 

The second century B.C. saw the rise of two powers in Western Asia 
which were destined to dominate the region for the next 400 years and 
put an end to the pattern of rival Hellenistic kingdoms which had pre- 
vailed since the death of Alexander the Great. The first of those powers 
was Parthia." The Parthians were a semi-nomadic Iranian people, thus 
- related to the Persians and Medes, who established their dominance to 
the east and south of Armenia in what is present-day Iran and northern 
Iraq. The second power was Rome, which in the course of the second 
century after the defeat of the great Carthaginian general Hannibal 
found itself without a serious rival in the Mediterranean basin. Rome 
had already humbled Seleucid ambitions at the battle of Magnesia in 
Asia Minor in 189 B.C. (after which Artaxias and Zariadres had estab- 
lished their independence). But it was only after Rome’s friend and 
ally Attalus III, the king of one of the most prosperous cities of western 
Anatolia, Pergamum, bequeathed his kingdom to Rome in 133 B.C., 
that Roman power actually became physically established on the 
mainland of Asia Minor. Italian merchants and tax-farmers poured in to 
take advantage of this wealthy province of the Roman Empire, and 
they soon won for themselves the bitter resentment of the local Greco- 
Asiatic population. 

In between these two powers, Rome and Parthia, there remained a 
number of relatively small Hellenistic kingdoms—Bithynia in north- 
western Asia Minor, Galatia in west-central Asia Minor, Cappadocia in 
the central plateau around the modem town of Kayseri or Kesaria, and 
the shrunken core of the once mighty Seleucid kingdom, then reduced 


17 Strabo, Geography (Loeb Classical Library), X1.14.5. 
'8 For a useful introduction to the history and civilization of Parthia, see Malcolm 
AR. Colledge, The Parthians (London: Thames and Hudson, 1967). 
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to the coastal strip of eastern Cilicia and the lands between the Syrian 
desert and the Mediterranean Sea. There were also the kingdoms of 
Pontus, Armenia, and Sophene. 

Pontus and Armenia were in some ways similar. Both were ruled by 
dynastic families of Iranian origin. But while Pontus contained a large 
number of ancient Greek cities dating from the period of extensive 
Greek colonization 600 years before—Amasia, Sinope, Amisus, Cera- 
sus, Trebizond—Armenia had no Greek population and no Greek cit- 
ies. The Armenian capital city, Artaxata (Artashat), had been founded 
for strategic reasons and for control of the overland caravan route 
along the Araxes River Valley. There was, as far is known, no Greek 
element in its population; the famous but enigmatic Greek inscriptions 
of Armavir seem to point to the absence of any mastery of the Greek 
language among the local population, and Greeks are never mentioned 
(unlike in many Hellenistic kingdoms) as forming part of the Armenian 
armies. 

Perhaps this different demographic and cultural make-up influenced 
the orientation of the two kingdoms. Be that as it may, the two kings 
who emerged at the head of neighboring Pontus and Armenia at the 
beginning of the first century B.C. seem to have decided that though 
they both harbored immense ambitions for their respective realms, 
those ambitions need not and should not conflict. These personages 
were Mithridates VI Eupator of Pontus and Tigranes I (Tigran Mets) 
of Armenia.” 

Both Mithridates and Tigranes began the expansion of their king- 
doms by annexing an adjoining province. Mithridates subdued Lesser 
Armenia, roughly speaking the region lying to the west of modem 
Erzinjan (Erznka). It may be an interesting correction, incidentally, to 
any tendency to ascribe too much in the way of modern nationalist 
feeling to Tigranes to reflect that he seems to have had little or no ob- 
jection to this annexation by the king of Pontus even though the evi- 
dence suggests that the region of Lesser Armenia was inhabited largely 
by Armenians, who apparently contributed a contingent to Mithridates’ 
armies. Tigranes, for his part, conquered the neighboring Armenian 
kingdom of Sophene, probably reducing its rulers to vassalage. Then, 


1? Probably the two most informative and readable biographical accounts of Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes remain Theodore Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1890), and Hagop A. Manandian, Tigrane II et Rome, trans. Hranth Thoros- 
sian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1963). 
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in around 93 B.C., Mithridates and Tigranes made their famous treaty 
which was to set the pattern for the future relationship between them- 
selves and their kingdoms. The treaty was solemnized by the marriage 
of Tigranes to Mithridates’ daughter Cleopatra. 

The first fruit of this treaty was an agreement to make war jointly 
on the kingdom of Cappadocia. The terms of the agreement were that 
Tigranes would keep the prisoners and the booty while Mithridates 
would occupy and annex the territory, and they show the degree of 
confidence in each other that the two monarchs already enjoyed. At the 
same time, Mithridates and Tigranes seem to have agreed, or come to a 
-tacit understanding, that their ambitions would lie in different direc- 
tions. Mithridates was drawn to the west, to Asia Minor and beyond 
that to the Aegean and the Greek mainland. Tigranes for his part 
sought to expand above all to the south and to the east. He profited 
from a temporary eclipse in the power of Parthia to restore his eastern 
frontiers and then invaded the Seleucid lands lying in what is now 
southeast Turkey, northern Iraq, and Syria. 

This difference in their ambitions finds fascinating reflection in the 
coinage of the two emperors. Mithridates was clearly modeling himself 
on Alexander the Great and wished to be seen as the heir and protector 
of Hellenic civilization. There is even a statue in the Louvre which was 
long thought to be a statue of Alexander and only more recently was 
identified as being of Mithridates Eupator. His coin portraits are delib- 
erately reminiscent of the stylized features of Alexander—the curly di- 
sheveled hair, the strong neck and jaw, the slightly parted lips and up- 
turned gaze are all characteristic features of the Hellenistic portraits of 
Alexander the Great. This is surely designed to suggest to those han- 
dling the coins that Mithridates’ conquests, like those of Alexander, 
would be followed by a flowering of Greek civilization and a happy 
fusion of Greek and Asiatic peoples in a harmonious empire. 

The portraits of Tigranes, though struck in a Greek city (Antioch) 
and by Greek die-cutters, give a very different impresssion. The ex- 
pression is hard and stern, the ceremonial headdress and armor empha- 
size the official position of the monarch. The whole feeling is Oriental 
and recalls Parthian coinage of the period. Someone handling these 
coins would not conclude that the Hellenistic empire of Alexander or 
of the Seleucids is to be restored, but that the Parthians have been sup- 
planted and that echoes of the archetypal Persian Achaemenid Empire 
will be found in Tigranes’ ambitions and policies. 
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If Tigranes remained largely immune to the more cultural aspects of 
Hellenistic civilization, the close alliance with Pontus and above all 
perhaps the presence at court of Cleopatra, Mithridates’ daughter and 
Tigranes’ wife, did have influence. The evidence suggests that she en- 
couraged the use of the Greek language among the king’s entourage. 
The Greek historian Plutarch tells us that Cleopatra became the patron 
of the Greek philosopher Amphicrates whom she invited to court, and 
when he died it was she who arranged a suitably honorable burial.” 
Tigranes’ successor Artavasdes (Artavazd), who was presumably the 
son of Cleopatra, was also a master of the Greek language and may 
have owed this to his mother and the education she encouraged. Plu- 
tarch again writes that Artavasdes actually composed tragedies in 
Greek and wrote orations and histories, some of which had survived 
down to his own day (toward the end of the first century A.D.), some 
150 years later.”! 

Tigranes’ alliance with Mithridates, however, though it strength- 
ened Armenian links with Pontus and may have contributed to the in- 
troduction of Hellenistic fashions into Armenia, also brought conflict 
with Rome. Mithridates’ expansion westward inevitably clashed with 
Rome’s interests in Asia Minor and Greece. Mithridates was ultimately 
defeated and took refuge with his son-in-law Tigranes. In the ensuing 
wars with the Roman generals Lucullus and Pompey, Tigranes, too, 
was defeated and stripped of his conquests. Unlike Pontus, however, 
where the Romans drove Mithridates out of his kingdom and to his 
death by suicide, Tigranes was allowed to retain the core of his king- 
dom, and his dynasty continued to rule as “friend and ally” of Rome 
after his death in 55 B.c. 

The next hundred years present a picture of instability and confu- 
sion as Armenia was torn between the rival ambitions of Rome and 
Parthia and sought to retain some form of independence. While the Ar- 
taxiad dynasty continued to supply a succession of kings and princes, 
rulers from elsewhere also at various times briefly occupied the throne, 
including a Pontic prince Zeno, who appears to have reigned from 18 
to 34 A.D. Zeno had, according to the Roman historian Tacitus, en- 
deared himself to the Armenian nobility by adopting Armenian cus- 
toms and dress from his youth, and when the Armenians were sum- 


2 Plutarch, Lucullus (Loeb Classical Library), XXII. 
*! Plutarch, Crassus (Loeb Classical Library), XXXIII. 
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moned by the Roman general Germanicus to choose a king or suffer 
invasion they selected him.” 

Pompey’s policy for the eastern frontier had been to keep a circle of 
client states beyond the boundary of the empire proper which would 
act as a buffer to the power of Parthia. These client kingdoms included 
Iberia (on the territory of present-day Georgia), Albania to its east, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and Commagene to the south. But the most prob- 
lematic was Armenia whose strategic location meant that neither Rome 
nor Parthia was prepared to see it dominated by the other power. So 
when in 53 A.D. the Parthian king Vologeses (Vagharsh) installed his 
brother Tiridates (Trdat; Drtad) on the throne of Armenia, the tutors 
and guardians of the young emperor Nero decided that decisive mili- 
tary action should be taken. 

The tough and experienced general Corbulo was sent to the east. He 
found the state of the troops at his disposal lamentable. Two years of 
training were required to bring the army up to scratch, and then for the 
next eight years or so Corbulo fought to achieve a settlement with Par- 
thia. Two full-scale invasions of Armenia were required, including the 
occupation of Tigranocerta (Tigranakert) and Artaxata, before Vologe- 
ses and Tiridates finally accepted Rome’s terms for peace. These re- 
quired Tiridates to travel to Rome and receive the diadem of Armenia 
from the emperor Nero himself, and there to do obeisance and declare 
himself the vassal of Rome. 

The difficulties faced by Corbulo in campaigning in the east led toa 
reorganization of the frontier. The Roman Empire was pushed forward 
to the line of the Euphrates, and Pontus was formally annexed to the 
empire. Two great legionary camps were set up: one at Melitene on the 
Euphrates in eastern Cappadocia (today’s Malatia) which became the 
headquarters of the XII Legion Fulminata, and the other at Satala, in 
Lesser Armenia to the north, which seems to have been situated at the 
site today called Satak, near Kelkit some 50 miles north of Erzin- 
jan. This became the headquarters of the XV Legion Apollinaris. 

The establishment of direct Roman rule in this part of Anatolia 
seems finally to have opened up the eastern Black Sea region around 
Trebizond to contact with the hinterland. Up until then, contact be- 
tween Armenia and Pontus seems to have taken place along the ancient 
caravan road that ran up the Araxes River Valley then past Erzerum, 
Erzinjan, and Sivas (Sebastia) to Amasia, the principal town of inland 


» Tacitus, Annals (Loeb Classical Library), IL.56. 
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Pontus, and thence down to the Greek coastal cities of Amisus and 
Sinope.” That such contact was well-established is attested by the 
Greek geographer Strabo in the first century A.D. He describes Co- 
mana, situated near the modern town of Tokat, halfway between Sebas- 
tia and Amasia, as “a populous city and a notable emporium for the 
people from Armenia.” Strabo was himself from Amasia and obviously 
knew Comana well.” 

But the Roman garrison at Satala required more direct access to the 
sea. It seems almost certain therefore that it was Roman military engi- 
neers, either in the period following the campaigns of Corbulo in the 
first century A.D. or under the reigns of the emperors Trajan and Ha- 
drian in the first half of the second century A.D., who finally laid a 
proper road through the wild Alpine landscape north of Satala, over the 
Zigana Pass, and down to the ancient Greek city of Trebizond.” The 
emperor Hadrian also ordered the building of an enlarged modern har- 
bor there. Not only was it now possible to supply by sea the garrisons 
of Rome’s northeastern frontier, but trade was at last able to cross the 
Pontic chain and conditions were established for the first regular inter- 
change between Armenia and the Black Sea coast around Trebizond. It 
was probably during the second century A.D., a period of relative peace 
and prosperity when the power of Rome was at its zenith, that the first 
Armenian communities became established in Trebizond. 


3 Manandian, Trade and Cities, pp. 51-52, 79. 
24 Strabo, Geography, X11.3.36. 
23 Franz and Eugène Cumont, Studia Pontica II (Brussels, 1906), paragraph 36. 





